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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus. By 
Washington Irving. (Eighteenth Number of the Family Library). 
18mo. pp. 337. Murray. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

One of the, longest divisions of this entertaining volume is 
devoted to the adventures of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, discoverer 
of the Pacific Ocean. He was one of the most enterprising and 
engaging of all this “ ocean-chivalry,” (as Mr Irving happily quotes 
it); frank as well as fearless; of an open, prepossessing countenance, 
generous, and one who knew how to touch the hearts of the Indians 
with music, as well as frighten them with his artillery. 
had a dog who was accounted as good as a man. 

‘ The Spanish writers,’ Mr Irving tells us, ‘ make particular mention 
of this animal, which was the constant companion, and as it were 
body guard of Vasco Nunez, and describe him as minutely as they 
would a favourite warrior. He was of a middle size, but immensely 
strong; of a dull yellow or reddish colour, with a black muzzle, 
and his body was scarred all over with wounds received in innume- 
rable battles with the Indians, Vasco Nunez always took him on 
his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to others, recciving for his 
services the same share of booty allotted to an armed man. In this 
way he gained by him, in the course of his campaigns, upwards of a 
thousand crowns. The Indians, it is said, had conceived such 
terror of this animal, that the very sight of him was sufficient to put 
a host of them to flight.’—P. 167. 

It would be a nice point to determine how far this animal, 
morally as well as physically speaking, was not as good as most of 
the Spanish soldiers. Boswell said of Foote, that if he talked with 
an ostler, the ostler would answer him; (meaning that he would 
not treat his observations with deference, clever as he was, but 
give him as good as he brought.) “ Yes, Sir,’ said Johnson, “ and 
Foote would answer the ostler.’ The dog of Vasco Nunez might 
in like manner claim to be as good as a Spaniard ; and the Spaniard 
would claim to be as good as the dog. We suppose he was on the 
pay-list. 


Item, he 


With this dog at his side, some more animals of the same 
species, and one hundred and ninety soldiers (when he ought to 
have had a thousand) Vasco Nunez set out from his little colony‘of 
Darien, to discover the great Pacific Ocean. We shall here lay 
nearly two whole chapters of the book before the reader, both on 
account of the greatness of the event, and because Mr Irving has 
given us a lively sense of the feelings, probably entertained by the 
Spaniards on realizing their object. 


*Cuarter VIIL. 
‘ Expedition in quest of the Southern Sea. 

‘It was on the Ist of September that Vasco Nunez embarked 
with his foliowers in a brigantine and nine large canoes or pirogues, 
followed by the cheers and good wishes of those who remained ‘at 
the settlement. Standing to the north westward, he arrived without 
accident at Coyba, the dominion of the cacique Careta, whose 
daughter he had received as a pledge of amity. That Indian beauty 
had acqnired a great influence over Vasco Nunez, and appears to 
have cemented his friendship with her father and her people. He 
was received by the cacique with open arms, and furnished with 
guides and warriors to aid him in his enterprise. 

*Vacso Nunez left about half of his men at Coyba to guard the 
brigantine and canoes, while he should penetrate the wilderness with 
the residue. The importance of his present expedition, not merely 
as affecting his own fortunes, but, as it were, unfolding a mighty 
secret of nature, seems to have impressed itself upon his spirit, and 
to have given correspondent solemnity to his conduct. Before 
Setting out upon his march, he caused mass to be performed, and 
offered up prayers to God for the success of his perilous under- 
taking. 

“It was on the 6th of September that he struck off for the moun- 
tains. The march was difficult and toilsome in the extreme. The 
Spaniards, encumbered by the weight of their armour and 
Weapons, and oppressed by the heat of a tropical climate, were 
obliged to climb rocky precipices, and to struggle through close and 

















tangled forests. Their Indian allies aided them by carrying their 
ammunition and provisions, and by guiding them to the most prac- 
ticable paths. 

‘On the 8th of September they arrived at the village of Ponca ; 
the ancient enemy of Careta. The village was lifeless and aban- 
doned ; the cacique and his people had fled to the fastnesses of the 
mountains. The Spaniards remained here several days to recruit 
the health of some of their number who had fallen ill. It was 
necessary also to procure guides acquainted with the mountain wil- 
derness they were approaching. The retreat of Ponca was at length 
discovered, and he was prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to come 
to Vasco Nunez. The latter had a peculiar facility in winning the 
confidence and friendship of the natives. The cacique was soon so 
captivated by his kindness, that he revealed to him in secret all he 
knew of the natural riches of the country. He assured him of the 
truth of what had been told him about a great pechry, or sea 
beyond the mountains, and gave him several ornaments ingeniously 
wrought of fine gold, which had been brought from the countries 
upon its borders, He told him, moreover, that when he had 
attained the summit of a lofty ridge, to which he pointed, and which 
seemed to rise up to the skies, he would behold that sea spread out 
far below him. 

* Animated by these accounts, Vasco Nunez procured fresh guides 
from the cacique, and prepared to ascend the mountains. Numbers 
of his men having fallen ill from fatigue and the heat of the climate, 
he ordered them to return slowly to Coyba, taking with him none 
but such as were in robust and vigorous health. 

‘On the 20th of September he again set forward; through a broken 
rocky country, covered with a matted forest, and intersected by deep 
and turbulent streams, many of which it was necessary to cross 
upon rafts. 

‘So toilsome was the journey, that in four days they did not 
advance above ten leagues, and in the meantime they suffered 
excessively from hunger. At the end of this time they arrived at the 
province of a warlike cacique, named Quaraqua, who was at war 
with Ponca. 

‘ Hearing that a band of strangers were entering his territories, 
guided by the subjects of his’ inveterate foe, the cacique took the 
field with a large number of warriors, some armed with bows and 
arrows, others with long spears, or with double-handed maces of 
palm wood, almost as heavy and hard as iron. Seeing the incon- 
siderable number of the Spaniards, they set upon them with furious 
yells, thinking to overcome them in an instant. ‘the first discharge 
of fire arms, however, struck them with dismay. They thought 
they were contending with demons who vomited forth’thunder and 
lightning, especially when they saw their companions fall, bleeding 
and dead beside them, without receiving any apparent blow. They 
took to headlong flight, and were hotly pursued by the Spaniards 
and their blood-hounds. Some were transfixed with lances, others 
hewn down with swords, and many were torn to pieces by the dogs, 
so that Quaraqua and six hundred of his warriors were left dead 
upon the field. 

‘ After this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards marched to the 
village of Quaraqua, where they found considerable booty in gold 
and jewels. Ofthis Vasco Nunez reserved one-fifth for the crown, 
and shared the rest liberally among his followers. The village was 
at the foot of the last mountain that remained for them to climb. 
Several of the Spaniards, however, were so disabled by the wounds 
they had received in battle, or so exhausted by the fatigue and 
hunger they had endured, that they were unable to proceed. They 
were obliged therefore reluctantly to remain in the village, within 
sight of the mountain-top that commanded the long sought pro- 
spect. Vasco Nunez selected fresh guides from among his pri- 
soners, who were natives of the province, and sent back the subjects 
of Ponca, Of the band of Spaniards who had set out with him in 
this enterprise, sixty-seven alone remained in sufficient health and 
spirits for this last effort. These he ordered to retire early to re- 
pose, that they might be ready to set off at the cool and fresh hour 
of day-break, so as to reach the summit of the mountain before 
the noon-tide heat.’—P. 168. 


© CHapTer IX. 


* Discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

‘The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nunez and his fol- 
lowers set forth from the Indian village, and began to climb the 
height. It was a severe and rugged toil for men so wayworn; but 
they were filled with new ardour at the idea of the triumphant 
scene that was so soon to repay them for all their hardships. 

* About ten o’clock in the morning they emerged from the thick 
forests, through which they had hitherto struggled; and_arrived 
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at a lofty and airy rezion of the mountain. The bald summit alone 
remained to be ascended; and their guides pointed to a moderate 
eminence, from which they said the southern sea was visible. 

‘ Upon this Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, and 
that no man should stir from his place. Then, with a palpitating 
heart, he ascended alone the bare mountain-top. On reaching 
the summit, the long desired prospect burst upon his view. It was 
as if a new world were unfolded to him, separated from all hitherto 
known, by this mighty barrier of mountains. Below him extended 
a vast chaos of rock and forest, and green savannahs and wander- 
ing streams, while at a distance the waters of the promised ocean 
glittered in the morning sun. 

* At this glorious prospect Vasco Nunez sank upon his knees, 
and poured out thanks to God for being the first European to 
whom it was given to make that great discovery. He then called his 
people to ascend: “ Behold, my friends,” said he, “ that glorious 
signt which we have so much desired. Let us give thanks to God 
that he has granted us this great honour and advantage. Let us 
pray to him to guide and aid us to conquer the sea and the land 
which we have discovered, and which Christian has never entered 
to preach the holy doctrine of the Evangelists. , As to yourselves, 
be, as you have hitherto been, faithful and true to me, and by the 
favour of Christ you will become the richest Spaniards that have 
ever come to the Indies; you will render the greatest services to 
your king that ever vassal rendered to his lord; and you will have 
the eternal glory aud advantage of all that is here discovered, con- 
quered, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.” 

* The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco Nunez, 
and promising to follow him to death. Among them was £a fpriest, 
named Andres de Vara, wio lifted up his voice and chanted Te 
Deum Laudamus—the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers. The 
rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and 
tears of joy; and never did a more sincere oblation rise to the deity 
from a sanctified altar, than from that wild mountain summit. It 
was indeed one of the most sublime discoveries that had yet been 
made in the New World, and must have opened a boundless field 
of conjecture to the wondering Spaniards. The imagination de- 
lights to picture forth the splendid confusion of their thoughts. 
Was this the great Indian Ocean studded with precious islands, 
abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered by the gor- 
geous cities and wealthy marts of the East? or was it some lonely 
sea locked up in the embraces of savage uncultivated continents, 
and never traversed by a bark, excepting the light pirogue of the 
savage? The latter could hardly be the case, for the natives had 
told the Spaniards of golden realms, and populous, and powerful 
and luxurious nations upon its shores Perhaps it might be bor- 
dered by various people, civilized in fact, though differing from 
Europe in their civilization ; who might have peculiar laws and cus- 
toms, and arts and sciences; who might form, as it were, a world 
of their own, intercommuning by this mighty sea, and carrying on 
commerce between their own islands and continents; but who 


might exist in total ignorance and independence of the other hemis- | 


phere. 


mountains, descended to the very margin of the sea, surrounding 
and overshadowing the wide and beautiful bays that penetrated far 
into the land. The whole coast, as far the eye could reach, was 
perfectly wild, the sea without a sail, and both seemed never to 
have been under the dominion of civilised man. 

‘ Vasco Nunez arrived on the borders of one of those vast hays, 
to which he gave the name of St Michael, it being discovered on 
that saint’s day. The tide was out, the water was above half a 
league distant, and the intervening beach was covered with mud; 
he seated himself, therefore, under the shade of the forest trees 
until the tide should rise. After a while the water came rushing 
in with great impetuosity, and soon reached nearly to the place 
where the Spaniards were reposing. Upon this, Vasco Nunez rose 
and took a banner on which were painted the Virgin and Child, 
and under them the arms of Castile and Leon; then drawing his 
sword and throwing his buckler on his shoulder he marches into 
the sea until the water reached above his knees, and waving his 
banner, exclaimed with a loud voice: “ Long live the high and 
mighty monarch Don Ferdinand and Donna Juana, sovereigns of 
Castle, of Leon, and Arragon, in whose name, and for the royal 
crown of Castile, I take real, and corporal, and actual possession 
of these seas, and lands and coasts, and ports, and islands of the 
south ; and all thereunto annexed; and of the kingdoms and pro- 
vinces which do or inay appertain to them, in whatever manner, or 
by whatever right or title, ancient or modern, in times past, present, 
or to come, without any contradiction ; and if other prince or captain, 
christian or infidel, or of any law, sect or condition whatsoever, 
shall pretend any right to these lands or seas, I am ready prepared 
to maintain and defend them in the name of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, present and future, whose is the empire and dominion over 
these Indias, islands and ¢erra firma, northern and southern, with 
all their seas, both at the arctic and antarctic poles, on either side 
of the equinoxial line, whether within or without the tropics of 
cancer and capricorn, both now and in all times, as long as the 
world endures, and until the final day of judgment of all mankind.” 

‘ This swelling declaration and defiance being uttered with a loud 
voice, and no one appearing to dispute his pretensions, Vasco Nunez 
called upon nis companions to bear witness of the fact of his having 
duly taken possession, They all declared themselves ready to de- 
fend his claim to the uttermost, as became true and loyal vassals to 
the Castilian sovereigns ; and the notary having drawn up a docu- 
ment for the occasion, they all subscribed it with their names.’— 
iP. £ee. 
| It is difficult to think of the human being, thus taking fancied 
| possession of a great ocean, without calling to mind the King of 
| Lilliput drawing his sword in case the Man-Mountain should break 
| loose. Moral grandeur, however, restores human nature to its 





dignity. Into this sea, Vasco Nunez afterwards transported the 
first ships that ploughed it, across the mountains; the inhabitants 
of its islands are able to laugh at the King of Spain, and the de- 
| scendants of his followers, if they have any, laugh at him them. 


‘Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested by the sight | selves, and are helping to extend liberty over the globe. 


of this unknown ocean. It was the prevalent belief of the 
Spaniards, however, that they were the first Christians who had 
made the discovery. Vasco Nunez, therefore, called upon all pre- 
sent to witness that he took possession of that sea, its islands, and 
surrounding lands, in the name of the Sovereigns of Castile; and the 
notary of the expedition made a testimoniai of the same, to which 
all present, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed their names. 
He then caused a fair and tall tree to he cut down and wrought into 
a cross, which was elevated on the spot from whence he had first 
beheld the sea. A mound of stones was likewise piled up to serve 
as a monument, and the names of the Castilian sovereigns were 
carved on the neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all these 
ceremonials and rejoicings in silent wonder, and while they aided 
to erect the cross, and pile up the mound of stones, marvelled ex- 
ceedingly at the meaning of these monuments, little thinking that 
they marked the subjugation of their land. 

‘ The memorable event here recorded, took place on the 26th of 


It is painful to reflect on the calamitous circumstances under 
which these high-minded adventurers were accustomed to terminate 
| their careers, however brilliant their successes by the way. They 
got riches and territory for others, and generally died in poverty, 
| often of wounds and disease, sometimes by the hands of the execu- 
| tioner. Pinzon, who first crossed the equinoctial line in the New 
Hemisphere, and discovered Brazil, got nothing by his voyage of 
discovery but heavy losses. Nicuesa disappeared, and was supposed 
to have perished at sea. Valdivia was killed and eaten by cannibals. 
Ponce de Leon, who thought to discover the fountain of youth, died 
of a wound exasperated by mortified pride and disappointment. 
The lofty and romantic Don Alonzo de Ojeda died so poor, that he 
did not leave money enough to provide for his interment ; and so 
broken in spirit, that with his last breath he entreated that his body 











September 1513; so that the Spaniards had spent twenty days in might be buried in the monastery of San Francisco, just at the 
performing the journey from the province of Careta to the summit | portal, in humble expiation of his past pride, that “every one who 
of the mountain, a distance which at present, it is said, does not | entered might tread upon his grave.” And Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
require more than six days travel. Indeed the isthmus in this | “‘ one of the most illustrious and deserving” of the whole brother- 
neighbourhood is not more than eighteen leagues in breadth in hood of discovery perished on the scaffold, “a victim to the 
its widest part, and in some places merely seven ; but it consists of | basest and most perfidious envy.” His fate, adds Mr Irving, 
a ridge of extremely high and rugged mountains. When the dis- | “‘ like that of his renowned predecessor, Columbus, proves that 
coverers traversed it, they had no route but the Indian paths, and | it is sometimes dangerous even to deserve too greatly.” It is to be 
often had to force their way amidst all kinds of obstacles, both from | recollected, however, that such men accomplish the first object 
the savage country and its savage inhabitants. In fact, the details | of their ambition—renown; and that life, and not death, is the 
of this narrative sufficiently account for the slowness of their pro- | main thing by which we are to judge of their happiness. 
gress, and present an array of difficulties and perils, which, as has | Mr Irving’s book is written in his usual tranquil and pleasing 
been well observed, none but those “men of iron” could have | style. We observed but one Americanism (or what we presume to 
sibdued and overcome.’—P. 173. be such) in the use of the word f¢ale as a verb. Vasco Nunez 
We must add the account of Vasco’s reaching the sea, and taking | ordered a brawling ruffian a hundred lashes, “which were taled out 
: fit! ‘ - roundly to him upon the shoulders.” The phrase in England, we 
eae: ; : | believe, is never any other than fo/d. Another word (at page 321) 
* Vasco Nunez being rejoined by his men from Quaraqua, now | must be a momentary slip of the memory, and therefore we need 


left the greater part of his followers to repose and recover from | not point it out to the author; but he will be glad to correct it 


their sickness and fatigues, in the village of Cheapes ; and taking with | when reprinted. Mr Irving, we hope, will go through the round of 
him twenty-six Spaniards, well armed, he set out on the 29th of 

September, for the sea coast, accompanied by the cacique and a 
number of his warriors. The thick forests, which covered the 


early American history; and give us a life of Cortes, with the fine 
head of him, after Titian, a print of which is to be found in the 
English translation of De Solis’s ‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—And the Pantomime. 


all his cleverness, is too apt to confound humour with coarse~ 
ness; and the writers here seem too anxious to encourage 
him in his mistake; which is a pity; for there is ample room 
for burlesque without it, and the audience, by a silence which 
does them credit, might surely prove to the managers that they 
would do well to clip the exuberance. We dislike the common 


; “ 7 ” . 
Covane Ganean.—The Cheney Sel Bltnand Goth —hnd Ge Petes. |" and mistake about “ vulgarity,” as much as any one; but for 





ADELPHI. 
Tue farce of Billy Taylor is one of the broad burlesques which they 


that very reason, we love to see a large and liberal humour divested 
of what degrades any class of life. 


We are sorry the author did not adhere to the simple incidents 


sometimes bring out at this theatre, and, we think, not one of the | of the ballad. The piece would have been better for being shorter, 
best, though there are some good touches in it, and Reeves is inhigh | and the pithy proceedings of the heroine would have had more jus- 
condition. The hero, like A2neas, who does not know? him, the | tice done them. In the matter of the swords and pistols, for 
the same false Billy Taylor, who forsook his mistress, as the other | nstance, which she calls for— 


forsook Dido, and who fell by her hand, as the other deserved to 
do? His adventures are here told at greater length ; but the author 
has departed from the heroic simplicity of the original. 


Billy Taylor (Mr Reeve) a fat apprentice in an advanced stage of 


his youth, but habited like a boy, is observed by his Mistress (Mrs 
Firzwitiam), from her wooden balcony, 


« 








walking the streets 
With two improper women’ 


(for the drama is in blank verse). Billy suddenly recollects that 


‘ (Strait she call’d for swords and pistols, 
Brought they was at her command, 
She fell on shooting Billy Taylor, 
With his lady in his hand).’ 

The beautiful improbability of this circumstance (Brought they 
was at her command) would have told much better in a street, than 
on board ship. Anybody may call for swords and pistols on board 
ship, and have them supplied; but to make a demand for them in 
Holborn or Ratcliffe Highway, and find them immediately put into 





: Ae : one’s hands by a start of unknown shopmen, is an incident worth 
he is close to the lady’s house, dismisses the two other ladies (who, y nee 


having robbed him of his watch, beg him not to apologize), and 
turning to his injured but forgiving fair, commences a scene in the 
Romeo style, in which he is interrupted by his rival Carolus (vide- 
licet, Charley, a watchman), who defies him to single combat, 
They fight to pleasing music, accommodating each other with har- 
monious blows; and Carolus is finally run through the body with 
Taylor's bludgeon, which is passed and re-passed through him seve- 
ral times. Billy struts off, conqueror. Carolus rises (for death, 
on these occasions, is always a trifle, not worth detaining a man) 
and proceeds to raise the Devil, by putting into a cauldron such 
ingredients as a pawnbroker’s ball, the conscience of a Marshalsea 
attorney, a bad sixpence paid at the door of the Adelphi 
theatre, &c. Tne Devil comes up, and turns out to be a 
lawyer. Carolus (Mr O. Smrtu by the way, who is generally the 
devil himself) requests his assistance against Tuylor. The fiend 
turns himself into a pretty girl (Miss GLoveRr), gets acquainted with 
Taylor at a Finish, and betrays him into the hands of a press- 
gang, who take him to sea. The watchman, now converted into a 
police-man, and claiming, in right of his office, the privilege of 
becoming acquainted with 


‘ all the inmates of a house 


Particularly the cooks and chambermaids,” 


proceeds to throw himself at the feet of Mary, Taylor’s mistress, who 
rejects him, and resolves to follow her true-love. She accordingly 
dresses herself like a sailor-boy, and joining the ship’s company, 
observes with anguish her false Billy solacing his captivity with the 
beauty of the she-devil. An engagement takes place between the 
vessel and ‘a whole fleet, which, by the heroical exertions of Billy 
and his Mistress, are blown up; she discloses herself, and shoots 
him ; the police-man, who has followed her, is followed by the Devil, 
who has cheated him in a bond he gave him, and comes to claim 
him at the end of two days instead of six years. Twylur then gets 
up, of course, from so small an overthrow as death, and the piece 
concludes by putting a cocked hat on the head of the forgiving 
bride, and making her a lieutenant. 

The reader will guess at some of the pleasant touches we spoke 
of, by those we have quoted. ReEvE is as burly, quaint, flustered- 
looking, and energetic as usual; kicks a hornpipe in good style; 
sings one or two songs (not good); and gives one of his very best 
pieces of gusto, where he tells the watchman that his life may be 
taken, “ but his body never.” At this last sentence he puts him- 
self in warlike attitude, jumps up with his legs apart, and, in order 
to give the sentiment its proper energy, comes down upon the 
word in Italics with all his might. But this amusing actor, with 


keeping in all its truth. ee 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


True Dispatcu.—Sir Amyas Paulet, when he saw too much 
haste in any matter, was wont to say, “ Stay awhile, that we may 
make an end the sooner.”—Bacon.—(This is a paraphrase on the 
adage Festina lente, of which we have a counterpart in the English 
saying, “ Make a little slow haste.” It is translated with great 
brevity in the name of Oxstow. The Onslow family of baronets 
have Festina lente for a motto.] 








One oF THOSE MAXIMS OF WHICH IT IS SAID THAT THEY 
“ CANNOT BE TOO OFTEN REPEATED.”—A knave will often, suc- 
ceed better, fur a time, than an honest man. It is in the long run 
that he fails.—Jreing’s Companions of Columbus —It may be added, 
that final success is impossible to a knave, however he may appear 
to attain it ; because he will have spoilt in the process all true relish 
for enjoyment. ] 





Lorp Bacon’s FaTHER—THE GENEROUS TURN HE GAVE TO 
| A QUESTION aBouT Treason.—The book of deposing King Richard 
| the Second, and the coming in of Heary 1 V, supposed to be written 
| by Dr Hayer, and who was committed to the Tower for it, had much 
incensed Queen Elizabeth ; and she asked Mr Bacon, being then of 
her learned counsel, ‘‘ Whether there were any treason contained 
in it?” Mr Bacon, intending to do him a pleasure, and to take off 
the! Queen’s bitterness with a merry conceit, answered, “ No, 
madam, for treason I cannot deliver opinion that there is any ; but 
very much felony.”” The Queen apprehending it gladly, asked, 
“How? and wherein?” Mr Bacon answered, “ Because he had 
stolen many of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius 
Tacitus,” 


NATURAL SLUGGISHNESS OF THE PEOPLE TO RIGHT THEMSELVES. 
—( Patriotism therefore the more desirable. )}—That the business of 
most kingdoms has been ill managed, proceeds from this; it imports 
the dower ranks of men only, and the people (whose cries seldom 
reach the Prince till it is too late, till all is past remedy) that 
matters should be frugally ordered, because Taxes must arise from 
the sweat of their labour. But the great ones who heretofore have 
had the Princes ear as favour, or who hoped to have him in their 
possession, were swayed by another sort of interest; they like 
profusion, as having had a prospect to be gainers by it, they can 
easily set their account even with the state; a small charge upon 
their land is more than balanced by a great place or a large pen- 
sion.—[{The correspondent who kindly sends us this, and other sea- 
sonable passages, quotes at the end of it, ‘‘ Daven. ii. 268” —we 
presume Davenant, the statist.] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The kind recommendation of 4 has been anticipated. He will see, before 
long, his wishes put in execution. 


Ame ta has always our best thanks; and must not think ill of us, or of 
herself, if what she writes does not always happen to suit our pages. 

An answer was left for Epsilon, as he desired ; but has been returned us, 
uncalled for. It is again left at the office in Catherine street, 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Brron’s Tragedy of 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
{Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 
J » Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss FAUCIT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
» Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 
Previous to the Tragedy will be performed, Heinrich Marschner’s Overture to 
« Der Vampyr.” 


After which, 
PERFECTION. 
(By Mr Barty.) 
Kate O’Brien, Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing “ My own Blue Bell,” 
and “ Kate Kearney.” 


Susan, Mrs ORGER. 
Charles Paragon, Mr — 
am, 











Mr WEBSTER. 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 


The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNEIT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


To-morrow, Rob Roy; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 


FAZIO. 
(By Mr Mivuman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Bianca, (4th - Miss F. KEMBLE. 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, 
Philario, Mr H > 





Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 

Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Geutleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau. 
After which, 
TEDDY THE TILER. 
{By Mr G. H. Ropwe tu.) 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly, Oriel, Miss Lawrence, 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans, Hen 
Frederick, Mr Baker, Bombariine, MrHenry, Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour, 
Teddy Mulownevy, the Tiler, Mr POWER, 
Tim, Mr Addison, Stiff, Mr Mears, Apewell, Mr Irwin. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
{By Mr Farvey.)} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peaks.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 


Flora, Miss Nelson, 





To-morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The following Performers will appear for the First Time in London :— 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY. du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 

M. LEPEINTRE, Ainé, du Theatre du Vaudeville. 


This Evening, 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 
LA DEMOISELLE A MARIER. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, de MM. Scripe et MELESVILLE. 
Madame Dumesnil, Mme. Préval. Cumille, sa Fille, Mile. HERMINIE. 
M. Dumesnil, M. Cloup. 
Ducoudrai, Amide M. Dumesnil, M.Gamard. Baptiste, Domestique, M. Guenée. 
Suivi de la Premi¢re Représentation de 
JU 





Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de MM. Darrois et XAVIER. 
ler. ACTE. 
Il se passe au Chateau du Baron, avant la Révolution. 
Emilie, Fille du Baron, Mlle. St. Ange. 
La Comtesse, Grand’maman d’Emilie, Madame Preval. _ 
Fanchette, Vil ise, attachée a Emilie, Mademoiselle HERMINIE. 
Comte d@’Hercourt, M. ST AUBERT. 
Le Marquis de Mirval, Futur d Emilie, M. Alfred. 
Jacques, Fermier du Baron, Oncle de Julien, M. Laporte. 
Julien, Neveu de Jacques, M. DERV AL. 
Garou, Jardinier, amoureux de Fanchette, M. Gamard. 
ame. ACTE, 
ll se passe a Paris, chezle Baron de Stétin, aprés Vingt-cing Ans d’entr’acte. 
Camille, Fille du Baron, Mademoiselle FLORVAL. 
Madame Dufour de Mirval, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Fanchette, Femme de Garou, Mademoiselle HERMINIE. 
Le Baron de Stetin, M. DERVAL. Jacques Sollié, son Oncle, M. Laporte. 
Ernest, jeune Peintre, Fils de Mad.me de Mirval, M. PAULIN. 
Garou, ancien Domestique de Madame Dufour, M. Gamard 
Lafleur, Comtois et Champagne, Valets du Baron, MM. Arnaud, 
Guenée. 
On Finira par la Premié¢re Rerrésentation de 


LA FAMILLE DE L’APOrHICATRE. 


Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, par MM. Duvert, Desserces et VARIN. 
Henriette, Femme de Barnabé, Mademoiselle St. Ange. 
Heloise, Fille de Benoit, Mile. FLORVAL. 
Gertrude, vieille Gouvernante, Madame Baudin. 
M. Benoit, Pharmacien, M.Préval. Barnabé, son Neveu, M. Laporte. 
Gusman, éleve Pharmacien, M, Arnaud. 


Gabor, Mr COOPER, 


Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT, 


Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


,» Mr Duruset, 


Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, 


Alphonse de Luceval, Prétendu de Camille, M. Alfred. 


Granville et 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act I.—Winrer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUNE, 

Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 


Act. I1.—Sum™er. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
a Mr O. SMITH, 
0) 


Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Star » Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
After which, the Burlesque Burletta, called 
BILLY TAYLOR. 
Mary Wagstaff, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Kitty Sligo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Billy Taylor, Mr J. REEVE. 
Carolus, Mr O. Smith. Captain Flatbottom, Mr S. SMITH. 
Old Nicholas, Mr Chapman. Ben Blockhead, Mr Sanders. 
‘Fo conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Buckstong]. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 


Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE., 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, called 

THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
[From M. Scriss’s * BaiseR AU PoRrEuR.”)} 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 

Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 

Colonel Dorville, Mr. SVPAGNOLEITI, 

Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “‘ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss hibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, __ Floriville, by a Gentleman, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in Une Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr PLANcue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Uverture, by J. N. Humimcl. 
Pandc ra, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLY MPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VLNING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 

Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcomue, 


SURR EY THEATRE. 





Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 





This Evening, an entirely new Melodrame, entitled 
ZAMOR, THE MEXICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Ora, Miss SOMERVILLE. Joan, Miss VINCENT. 

Dame Mabil, Madame SIMON. Robert, Baron Fitzallan, Mr GOUGH. 
Henry Fitzallan, Nicol Colbrande, Blid, and tiroadland, Mr H. KEMBLE. 
Zamor, Mr OSBALDISTON, Edmund Erpingham, Mr C. HILL. 
Martin Walbourn, Mr DIBDIN PITT. Peter Poundtext, Mr Webb. 
Abel Lackbrain, Mr Asbury. Walter Altringham, Mr VALE. 

Ralph Perkyn, Mr Kogers. Monk, Mr Young. 
kaymond and Hubert, Messrs. Hobbs and Tully. 


After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’s GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSLER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 
To conclude with, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON 
Constantia, MissJordan, Kitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
a Parody on “ Cherry Kipe,’’ Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. /itt, Tim ‘ipple, Mr VALE, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, _ 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 


Cosurc THeatre. — Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— 
Harlequin Silver Penny. 

SapLer’s WELLS ‘THEATRE.—A Deed of Blood.—Har- 
lequin and Mother Goose.—Golden 

Pippin. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuappet.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Figtp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 14a 

Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Eserrs’s Library, Old 

Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 

C, and W, KeYNgLt, Priaters, Broad street, Golden square, 
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